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H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


For times of performances see Announcements in the Press 


ALDWYCH 


BRIAN REECE ROSEMARY HARRIS 
MARGOT STEVENSON 


in 
the seven year itch 
APOLLO 
George G Alfred Black and H. M. Tennent Ltd 
SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 
GLOBE 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 


in his own play 


SOMEONE WAITING 


with ADRIANNE ALLEN 
PHOENIX 


VIVIEN 
LEIGH 


LAURENCE 
OLIVIER 


THE SLEEPING PRINCE 
by TERENCE RATTIGAN 


with 


MARTITA HUNT 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


HAYMARKET 
JOHN CIELCUD 


SYBIL THORNDYKE 
IRENE WORTH 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


in 


A DAY BY THE SEA 
by N. C. Hunter 
PICCADILLY 


PAMELA 
BROWN 


PAUL 
SCOFIELD 


and 
GLADYS COOPER 


in 


A QUESTION OF FACT 
A new Play by Wynyard Browne 


LYRIC, Hammersmith 


Ist December for weeks 


THE LANCHESTER 
MARIONETTES 


Opening 23rd December 
HERMIONE BADDELEY 
DORA BRYAN 1AN CARMICHAEL 


AT THE LYRIC 


A new Revue directed by William Chappell 
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GARRICK THEATRE 


JACK BUCHANAN 
VERNON SYLVAINE’S 
Farcical Comedy 

AS LONG AS 
THEYRE HAPPY 
with 


DOROTHY DICKSON 


and 


DAVID HUTCHESON 


* PROLONGED ROARS OF JOY’’ 
Daily Express 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evenings 6.10 G 8.45. Wednesdays 2.40 
GEORGE FORMBY in the Big Autumn Show 

*‘©FUN AND THE FAIR” 

BILLY COTTON AND BAND, TERRY THOMAS 
Dec. 24th * CINDERELLA ’’—Gigantic Cast 

HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 

6.15 G 8.45 Mats. Boxing Day G Dec. 30th 

BELITA and Great Company in 
‘6 CHAMPAGNE ON ICE” 
Comedy, Thrills, Spectacle on Stage and Ice 
PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 86871) 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 G 8.30 

FRANKIE HOWERD, WINIFRED ATWELL 

in New Folies Bergere Revue 


“ PARDON MY FRENCH” 
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‘An ideal Christmas present ”’ 


THEATRE SEATING 
PLANS 
2/6 


A book of 42 London theatres 10"x7"; they are easily read 

and invaluable when ordering seats by telephone. A map 

and a bus route guide are included: from ticket agents 
or direct, 2d. extra for postage unsealed 


LYTTON’S THEATRE GUIDE, 139 STRAND. LONDON, WC2 








Wherever smoking is permitted —ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 





GODFREY ‘Da vis 


gos ER Limousines jand ‘saloons 
available by the hour and for any longer period. 


SELF-DRIVE New saloon cars at special rates for 
evening hire from 5p.m.toga.m. Also by the day, 
week or longer periods. 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON S.W.I 


Telephone Also at NEASDEN LANE, NW 10 (Tel. GLAdstone 6474) 
SLOane and at 12 NORTH END ROAD, W /4 (Tel. FULham 6846) 


Address in Paris S.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS 38 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND PARIS 8e 








Theatrical Manta Catering 


Portraits ‘oi 
oe : Co £td 
arrods take pleasure in announcing 


their new service for professional 34 NORTH ROW, PARK LANE, W1 
artistes—studio portraits at specially 
reduced prices. * 


The sitting fee of 3 gns. includes 4 


half-plate matt proofs and 3 whole- SPECIALIST CATERERS 


plate glossy prints of any one position. (under Royal Patronage) 


For an appointment or for further & 
information ring SLOane 1234, 


extension 551. HIRE FURNISHERS 


Purtrait Studio, Fourth Floor 
- 


Every Occasion and Anywhere 
LS : 


| WHEN ENTERTAINING 





Consult us — we can assist 
HARRODS LTD LONDON sw] MAYFAIR 0175 * 
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e Philips is the de- 


pendable radio. 

* There is a very wide 

ae 1 range of models to 

y choose from—to suit 

all tastes at prices to 
suit all pockets. 


THE HOME 











TELEVISION 3 RADIOGRAMS 


All Philips Tele- Philips Radiograms, 
vision Receivers : incorporating 
incorporate Factor Philips 
D_ for  depend- 
ability. A wide 
selection of Pro- 


unique 
Featherweight Pick- 
Up, give the highest 
quality reproduction 
jection and Direct i = of all records—all 
View models. = speeds, 








RECORD-PLAYER RECORDS 


Philips new aall- 5 Many famous 
speed record-player , _S artistes — classical 
—the Disc Fockey PSS) and popular now 
connects to your hes record exclusively 
own radio and pro- for Philips and neu 
vides excellent “ names are constantly 
record reproduction being added. High- 
at remarkably low ; est quality repro- 
cost , duction, of course. 





= 
PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 


LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT * *PHOTOFLUX’ FLASHBULBS + ‘PHILISHAVE’ ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS, ETC. 


CENTURY HOUSE <- SHAFTESBURY AVENUE © LONDON WC.2 
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DECEMBER 1953 


THEATRE WORLD 


Angus McBean 


Irene Worth 

the talented actress who is appearing in N. C. Hunter’s new play ** A Day by the Sea” which recently opened 

at the Haymarket too late for review this month. Miss Worth, who was born in America, made her first 

success in this country in Molnar’s ‘** The Play's the Thing’? in 1947. She was the original Celia in “ The 

Cocktail Party *’ and has since starred at the Old Vic. This year she played with Alec Guinness at the Stratford, 
Ontario, Shakespeare Festival. 
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THIS WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 


As the theatre interests you the THEATRE 
BOOK CLUB will prove a boon. Members 
buy outstanding books published from 25s. 
to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 


PROGRAMME OF SELECTIONS : 


Jan.: THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. 3, edited by Frances 
Stephens. A handsome pictorial account of outstanding productions 
in the London theatre. Published at 18s. A saving of 10s. 6d. 
Mar.: MISS HORNIMAN AND THE GAIETY THEATRE, MAN- 
CHESTER, by Rex Pogson. A masterly biography of the woman 
who changed the theatre throughout the world. Foreword by St. John 
Ervine. 25 .Iustrations. Published at 21s. A saving of 13s. 6d. 
May: THE THEATRE NOW, by Harold Hobson, dramatic critic of 
the “Sunday Times.” A stimulating analysis of the connection 
between the theatre today and the ideas, motives and morals of 
contemporary life. Published at 15s. A saving of 7s. 6d. 


Each alternate month members receive the Club’s special edition of 
an outstanding theatrical book. These are all unabridged, contain the 
original illustrations, are printed in clear modern type and beautifully 
bound. It costs nothing to join. There are no membership fees. 
You need send no money till you get your first book. 


Members have the privilege of buying past selections in stock at the 
special Club price. These include: PRESENT INDICATIVE, by 
Noél Coward: SYBIL THORNDIKE, by Russell Thorndike; 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, by W. MacQueen-Pope. 


Among the special offers is HAYMARKET, by W. MacQueen-Pope, 
published at 17s. 6d. Members buy this for 7s. 6d. 





We are always Fill in this Form Now! 


receiving tributes from our members. To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
Here are a few recent ones: 48 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase six books 
* Your selections are, without chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. I 
doubt, beyond reproach, You are agree to continue my membership thereafter, 
x . y = . but in the event of my wishing to cancel at 
rendering a valuable service to any time after 12 months (6 books) I under- 
theatregoers.” — Pp. J. GOLLEY, take to give four months’ notice in writing. 
wR . Thi I enclose £2 Ss. for one year’s subscription 
LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL. (6 books). $6.50 for U.S.A. 
I enclose £1 3s. 6d. for six months’ 
a subscription (3 books) 
I congratulate you on the ex- I will pay on receipt ef book 
tremely well-chosen and attractive Delete whichever does not apply 
books issued by your club.”—MiIss 


J. K. Avery, BRIGHTON. State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 





: : ADDRESS 
“Congratulations on both the 


quality and variety of your selections. 

I have been more than satisfied.”— SIGNATURE ......... — 

G. P. LANE, LIVERPOOL. Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s, 6d. 
es 9 SRNR ER 


You can order through your bookseller if he is a member of Associated Booksellers. 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 
Subscription 18s. a year including postage 


Editor: FRANCES STEPHENS 


Vol. XLIX No. 347 
DECEMBER 1953 
Editorial and Advertising Offices: 

1 DORSET BUILDINGS 

SALISBURY SQUARE 

FLERT ST., LONDON EC4 
(Central 1555) 





Over the Footlights 


S predicted the Autumn Scason is proving a 

lively one. The Sleeping Prince is a smash 
hit at the Phoenix, Antony and Cleopatra is play- 
ing to full houses at the Princes and Agatha 
Christie’s new play Witness for the Prosecution is 
the first big success to be seen at the Winter 
Garden for many a year. To these must be added 
the excellent reception given to The Return at the 
Duchess, starring Flora Robson, and to the delight- 
ful revival of Shaw’s Pygmalion, in which Kay 
Hammond gains fresh laurels as Eliza and which 
opened at the St. James’s on 19th November, too 
late for review this month. Another successful 
new show is The Love Match, the north-country 
play starring Arthur Askey at the Palace. One 
can also confidently expect success for N. C. 
Hunter's A Day by the Sea (Haymarket, 27th 
November), and for Emlyn Williams’ new play 
Someone Waiting, both produced too late for 
review. 

Following the withdrawal of Blind Man's Buff, 
The Orchard Walls, a new serious play by R. F. 
Delderfield, came to the St. Martin’s on 30th 
November. The cast includes Valerie White, Cyrii 
Raymond, Gillian Lind, John Charlesworth and 
Dorothy Gordon. Gladys Cooper, Pamela Brown 
and Paul Scofield head the cast of A Question of 
Fact, the new play by Wynyard Browne, author 
of The Holly and the Ivy, which will have its first 
performance at the Piccadilly Theatre on 9th 
December. Mary Hinton, Harold Scott, Henry 
Hewitt and Maureen Delaney are also in the 
company. 

Ralph Birch and San Wanamaker are p,esenting 
Clifford Odets’ drama The Big Knife in which Sam 
Wanamaker and Renee Asherson play the parts 

(Continued overleaf) 


Emlyn Williams 


who isstarring in his mew murder play, 
“Someone Waiting,” which opened at the 
Globe Theatre on 25th November. The support- 
ing cast includes Adrianne Allen, Campbell 
Cotts, John Stratton, Gabrielle Brune and 
Gladys Henson. The play is directed by Noel 
Willman, and Michael Weight has designed the 
setting. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 





PERIOD 


MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 








ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


and ——————-CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS-—————— 


Robert White ¢? Sons 


Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


SPANGLING 
57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 


EMBROIDERY 
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The Christmas Shows 


Scala with Evelyn Laye as Mrs 


Darling and Donald Wolfit as Captain Hook. 


Julie Andrews (right) will be Cinderella in the only West End Pantomime, 
Val Parnell’s Cinderella at the Palladium. 
Max Bygraves Buttons, and Richard Hearne Mr. Pastry. 


Adele Dixon is Prince Charming, 
Pat Kirkwood (left) is this year’s Peter Pan at the 
Centre: Two of the puppets of 


the world-famous Italian Marionettes, called the Piccoli Theatre, which make a welcome return to the West End 


after nearly twenty years, at the Prince’s on 22nd December. 
Boxing Day with Anton Dolin as St. George; on the same day Beauty and the Beast begins a season 
matinées only at the Embassy and Annual Christmas Magic and Fun opens at the Fortune theatre with Lupino 

Archie Andrews Christmas Party comes to the Finsbury Park Empire on 21st December. 


Lane and Robert Harbin. 


Where the Rainbow Ends opens at the Stoll on 
of 


The pantomimes on ice are Sinbad the Sailor on Ice, Empress Hall, 3rd December, with Norman Wisdom, and 


Humpty Dumpty on Ice at Wembicy Empire Pool, opening 17th December 
in London: Bertram Mills’ at Olympia (18th December). 


There will again be three circuses 
Tom Arnold’s at Harringay (22nd December), and 


Jack Hylton’s at Earls Court (23rd December) 


Over the Footlights (Contd.) 
created by John Garfield and Nancy Kelly 


in the original New York production. Others 
with important parts are Frederick Valk, 
Meier Zelnicker, George Coulouris and 
Diane Cilento. 

The Big Knife deals in strong terms with 
the popular belief that life in Hollywood is 
a combination of greed, vice and chicanery. 

The pre-London tour of about five weeks 
began on 16th November. 

John Mills will be seen as Lord Fancourt 
Babberley, Gwen Ffrangcon- Davies as 
Donna Lucia, Cecil Trouncer as Spettigue, 
Elliot Makeham as Brassett, William Mer- 
vyn as Col. Sir Francis Chesney and David 
Evans as Charles Wykeham in a revival of 
Charley's Aunt by Brandon Thomas. It will 
open a three weeks’ Christmas season at the 
Theatre Reyal, Brighton, on 21st December, 
and then comes to London. Sir John Giel- 
gud will direct, and the decor is by Motley. 

The second major event “of the 1953/4 
season at Sadler's Wells was the production 
on 26th November of Donizetti's Don Pas- 
quale. This opera has not hitherto been 
performed at Sadler's Wells owing to diffi- 
culties in casting the title rdle. With the 
return to the company of Owen Brannigan 


this obstacle has been overcome. He is 
supported by Marjorie Shires, Gerald Davies 
and Denis Dowling as Norina, Ernesto and 
Malatesta respectively. 

The translation used by the producer, 
Basil Coleman, will be that made originally 
for a BBC production by Professor Edward 
Dent. At Sadler’s Wells it will be receiving 
its first theatre presentation. Cartoonist 
Osbert Lancaster has designed both sets and 
costumes. 

HRH Princess Margaret, President of the 
Sadler’s Wells Foundation, will attend a 
charity gala performance on 9th December. 

A newly staged production of Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel And Gretel will be presented 
on 23rd December. This opera will be 
given three matinee performances during the 
Christmas season. Vilem Tausky will 
appear as guest conductor. Both production 
and design will be by Powell Lloyd. The 
roles of Hansel and Gretel will be sung by 
Anna Pollock and Marion Studholme. 

The Covent Garden Opera will bring 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Le Cog d'Or into their 
repertory on 7th January. The producer is 
Robert Helpmann, who directed Madam 
Butterfly in 1950, and the designer is Loudon 
Sainthill. FS. 


Cover portrait: Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in The Sleeping Prince (Angus McBean) 
tA 
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New Shows Reviewed 


‘Blind Man’s Buff ’’—St 
October 

‘The Snow Was Black ''—Watergate, |6th 
October. 

‘Drama at Inish ’’—Arts, 2!st October. 

‘No Stranger ''—New Lindsey, 21st 


October. 

“King John "’—O'd Vic, 27th October. 

‘Witness for the Prosecution ’—W inter 
Garden, 28th October 

‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts '’—King’s, 
Hammersmith, 2nd November 

“The Sleeping 
November. 

(See pages 13 to 21) 

“The Return "—Duchess, 9th November. 

“ The Love Match "' — Palace. 10th 
November 

‘Wicked is the Vine "—New Torch, 
November 


Martin's, 14th 


Prince ""—Phoenix, Sih 


11th 


“ Blind Man’s Buff” (St. Martin's) 
HE names of the authors, Ernst Toller 
and Denis Johnston, led us to expect a 
much more convincing murder play than 
Blind Man’s Buff proved to be. 

The weakness lay in the leading character, 
Dr. Chavasse, who is brought to justice on 
a false charge of murdering his wife by 
poison. In extenuation of Dennis Price’s 
gauche and unsympathetic portrayal, one 
must admit that the part was badly written, 
and Elizabeth Allan fared little better as the 
woman doctor involved in this unhappy 
triangle. The action speeded up somewhat 
in the court sequence, in which Douglas 
Wilmer gave an excellent performance as 
Defending Counsel, but the most dramatic 
and satisfying scene was the one between the 
State Solicitor (John Phillips) and the young 
chemist whose evidence had convicted Dr. 
Chavasse (Alan MacNaughtan). The accused 
doctor was finally reprieved, and in the final 
scene again displays the bad temper and 
ingratitude which brought him almost to the 
gallows. 

This was the occasion of Miss Frances 
Day’s debut as theatre manager, and the 
play was directed by Robert Quentin with 
settings by Stanley Moore. " ES. 


(The piay was withdrawn on 28th November) 


“The Snow was Black” (New Watergate) 
SERIES of scenes from Simenon was to 
be expected in the theatre sooner or 

later and that is what this play appears to 

be, but it was actually written as a play by 

Georges Simenon himself and is now 

adapted for the English stage by Kitty 

Black. Readers of the stories will be 

prepared for murk. In this play the son of 


a prostitute embarks upon apparently 
motiveless mischief in a big way. Cold- 
blooded murder, robbery and rape are hard 
to forgive and it is difficult to find the sym- 
pathy the author seems to expect for his 
principal character in the final scene. In- 
deed, some might think such sympathy 
mawkish and unhealthy. This creature is 
beloved of women in his own circle. His 
mother, one of her girls and a child in the 
same building all regard him with touching 
affection, though what in him inspires this 

must be a mystery. s 
The play does not seem to call for much 
acting. The events are so appalling that 
everybody has to take them quietly. In 
Norman Marshall’s production — sordid 
depravity was mercifully inferred rather 
than realised. Great trouble must have 
been taken over the casting. Perlita Neilson 
had to simulate emotion, and even panic, 
and she succeeded admirably. All the 
performers seemed “ right,’ but mention 
should be made of John Le Mesurier, 
Roland Curram, Carol Coombe, Elizabeth 
Kentish, Gabrielle Blunt, David Garth, 

Denis Shaw and Willoughby Goddard. 
H.G.M. 


d 


who has made a great hit in her first big comedy réle 

in ** The Love Match” at the Palace Theatre, which 

is reviewed on another page. Of late Miss Hird has 
been seen only in serious parts. 
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“Drama at Inish” (471s) 


ENNOX Robinson’s “ exaggeration,” 

Drama at Inish or Is Life Worth Living? 

was revived on 21st October with an admir- 

able company directed by Charles Hickman. 

“Very tragical mirth” was most happily 
spread around. 

The summer season at a small seaside 
town in Southern Ireland has for its chief 
attraction a visiting repertory company 
presenting serious drama. This is because 
the light comedy fare provided the previous 
year was deemed vulgar. The change is 
welcomed with enthusiasm, but the high- 
toned tragedies from Russian and Scandin- 
avian sources, instead of purging the people 
of Inish, bring them out in a kind of moral 
rash, partly owing to a tendency among the 
drama practitioners and their devotees to 
treat misdemeanour in a hoity-toity fashion, 


so that average people are regarded as 
unsatisfactory for not being worse than 
they are. 


As the standard-bearers and celebrants of 
Melpomene, Charles Heslop and Binnie 
Hale made delicate fun by skilfully shaded 
burlesque playing and, at the end, passed 
easily to a scene of gentle and genuine 
pathos which was quite a triumph. The 
natives were well presented by Moya 
Nugent, Edward Byrne, Lally Bowers and 
John Welsh. Desmond Jordan acquitted 
himself well in a short scene in which he 
had everything to do “ from scratch.” 

H.G.M. 


“No Stranger *” (New Lindsey) 
HIS first play by Peter Arne proved to 
be well above the average level of plays 
seen recently at the New Lindsey. The 
dialogue was excellent, the suspense well 









“ Birthday 
Honours "’ 


Moira Lister and Hugh 
Latimer as Monica and Alec 
Bestwood in a scene from 
Paul Jones’ new comedy, 
aow at the Criterion 
Theatre. Marian Spencer 
and David Stoll also have 
leading roles in this 
elegantly produced comedy 
about a fashionable doctor 
and his frivolous wife. 
€ (Picture by Houston-Rogers) 





maintained and if the end proved to be 
rather trite the remedy is after all in Mr. 
Arne’s own hands. 

Richard Litman released from a criminal 
lunatic asylum returns to blackmail his now 
grown-up family and is accidentally killed 
by his son, who became dumb at the time 
of his mother’s death. 

Frederick Bartman gave an excellent per- 
formance as the son, especially in the disas- 
trous scene with his father. Charles Carson 
admirably portrayed the drunken father and 
fully justified his family’s abhorrence. L.M. 


“ King John ” (Old Vic) 
HE first of the histories which the Old 
Vic plan to do in chronological order 

was given a lively production by George 
Devine. The wrangling in high places of 
those troublesome and unsophisticated times 
was presented with realism, though the 
battle scenes (which are all too plentiful in 
this particular play) were a thought over- 
emphasised. 

The cast was excellent and once again it 
was brought to our notice how fortunate the 
company is this year in having Michael 
Hordern and Fay Compton. As King John 
and Constance these two set a standard 
which was ably followed by the others, 
particularly by Viola Lye! as Queen Elinor, 
Edgar Wreford as Hubert, William Squire 
as the King of France and Paul Daneman 
as the Cardinal. Richard Burton as the 
Bastard gave one of his most convincing 
performances. The rdle of an amused com- 
mentator, who is also vigorous and lively 
when occasion calls, seems ideally suited to 
his voice and presence. Among the scenes 
which impressed should be mentioned that 
of the Royal bickering before Angiers and 





the extraordinarily moving scene between 
Hubert and Arthur (Nicky Edmett). 

Motley designed the decor, which is again, 
of course, accommodated within James 
Bailey's permanent facade. John Gardner 
composed the incidental music. F.S. 


* Witness for the Prosecution ” 
(Winter Garden) 
HE amazing Mrs. Christie adds yet 
another triumph to her ever-growing 
list and her gripping drama, set for the main 
in the Old Bailey, should keep the Winter 
Garden filled for many months to come. 
But dare one lift a small voice in protest? 
Are there not too many red_ herrings, 
though very clever and highly entertaining 
ones? For three quarters of the evening 
this story of the young man on trial for the 
murder of his middle-aged benefactress is 
excitingly plausible. Then in the last ten 
minutes, when we think all is solved, Mrs. 
Christie springs the surprises which almost 
succeed in turning a very convincing enter- 
tainment into nonsense. 


The piece has been excellently produced 


by Wallace Douglas and impeccably cast. 
Percy Marmont’s Justice Wainwright, pre- 
sides with immense distinction. David Horne 
makes a splendid defending counsel and 


D. A. Clarke-Smith, for the prosecution, is a 


redoubtable opponent. As the accused, 
Derek Blomfield looks deceptively innocent 
while Patricia Jessel gives a brilliant per- 
formance as his enigmatic wife, and key 
witness for the prosecution. L.M. 


‘Airs on a 
Shoestring ”’ 


Among three new items 
recently incorporated ‘n the 
successful revue at the 
Royal Court Theatre was 
** Sponsored Bard,’’ which 
grows more topical every 
day. In the picture on the 
right Jack Gray is seen 
butting into a _ television 
show of “Hamlet” in 
order to expound the virtues 
of a famous watch. 
(Picture by Housion-Rogers) 


“ A New Way te Pay Old Debts” 
(King’s, Hammersmith) 
N 2nd November Donald Wolfit revived 
Philip Massinger’s fine satiric drama. 
That no one in the audience swooned during 
the great final scene, as we are told they 
did in 1816, was not altogether Mr. Wolfit’s 
fault. 

[The company acquitted themselves well, 
being far more at home than they were 
earlier in the season in Volpone. Ernest 
Hare was outstanding as the gluttonous 
Justice Greedy and John Wynyard made a 
finely cringing Marrall, This young actor 
has this season played a_ succession of 
“toadies” and should take care not. to 
endow them with the same characteristics. 
Donald Wolfit’s Sir Giles Overrreach pro- 
gressed magnificently from villainy to final 
defeat. L.M. 


* The Return ” (Duchess) 
ISTER Agatha, after thirty-five years in 
an enclosed religious order, feels that 
she has lost her sense of vocation, that she 
is wasting her time “ and God's” in endless 
prayer and penance for the world’s sins. 
Bridget Boland has written a sincere and 
moving play which does not, however, quite 
live up to the promise of a magnificent first 
act. The scene opens in the convent parlour 
and Sister Agatha, despite the counsel of the 
worldly-wise and kindly priest, expresses her 
determination to leave the Order and to 
return to the world she left in 1913. Her 
nephew and his young wife. with whom she 





Ernest Jay as the Chaplain and Flora Robson as 
Sister Agatha in Bridget Boland’s new play which 
is meeting with success at the Duchess Theatre, 
where it is presented by the London Mask Theatre. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 


will live, come to fetch her. Their reactions 
and her agitation on taking the final irrevoc- 
able step are beautifully expressed. This 
whole episode is finely and poignantly 


handled and the remainder of the play deal- 
ing with her efforts to readjust herself and 
to find a new vocation in life, though sin- 


cerely written, fails to retain that perfection. 

Flora Robscn, who has not been seen in 
the West End for over a year, gives a 
wonderfully sensitive performance as Sister 
Agatha. She has a remarkable gift of 
sincerity which is seen here to bést advan- 
tage. Ernest Jay's shrewd and humorous, 
though often perplexed Chaplain, is tellingly 
portrayed. But one felt that Enid Lindsey's 
Prioress was somewhat lacking in humanity. 
Ann Walford gives a delightful study of a 
young wife coping with her own problems 
and her husband's, the latter well played by 
Peter Martyn. 

The whole is given a sensitive production 
by Michael MacOwan. L.M. 


“The Love Match” (Palace) 

HIS is truly described as “a laughter 

show by Glenn Melvyn.” Conceived, 
concocted and performed to excite laughter, 
it succeeds brilliantly, It consists of a series 
of hilarious sketches as skilfully constructed 
as a conjurer’s cabinet and performed with 
a conjurer’s” skill. Arthur Askey is 
primarily Arthur Askey and secondarily Bill 
Brown, a Lancashire engine-ariver. Every- 
thing that happens in the Browns’ sitting- 
room, though perfectly plausible and 


almost ordinary, is turned funny side out 
and skilfully expanded. Events, such as they 
are, culminate in the setting up of Bill’s bed 
in the sitting-room so that he can listen to a 
broadcast commentary on a football match, 
he having been injured in a motor accident. 
The author, Glenn Melvyn, is in the cast 
and plays “ Joxer”™ to Askey’s “ Paycock.” 
Those who have not seen Mr. Melvyn 
descending an open staircase with a spring 
mattress should put this right and secure 
something to lighten their hearts for years 
to come. Thora Hird, whose comedy work 
is as finished as her work in other walks of 
drama, out of sheer joy of doing a job well 
demonstrates “hospital corners’ when 
making up the bed. The love interest is 
provided by Anthea Askey, who plays her 
father’s daughter in every sense of the word, 
and Danny Ross, who comes courting her 
as a very young, toothily bashful swain. 
Nothing exactly new, but how fresh the 
company made it seem. H.G.M. 


“ Wicked is the Vine” (New Torch) 

HIS play by Sumner Locke-Elliott has a 

remote Australian setting and is a study 
in feminine perfidy. Maureen Pryor proved 
herself a most accomplished exponent in 
this genre and made my blood run cold. 
As her principal victim, Thelma Troy made 
sure appeal. The end was too sudden, too 
arbitrarily convenient, for pure artistry but 
it was not too soon, somehow. 

The presentation owed much to Donovan 
Winter, who had designed an evocative set, 
written additional dialogue, and produced 
the play, and who acted a small but 
important part therein. 

Perhaps it should be said that drinking in 
the auditorium is not conducive to appre- 
ciation of dramatic art, nor is it polite to 
actors and actresses engaged in the serious 
work of intepreting a play. H.G.M. 


OPERA 


“Die Walkiire ” (Covent Garden) 
AGNER iovers have been kept on short 
commons in London during the past 
two years. Now, however, we are pro- 
mised a new Ring next year with décor by 
Leslie Hurry, and as a payment in advance, 
so to speak, three performances each of Die 
Walkiire and Siegfried were given during 
October under the direction of the conduc- 
tor and producer—Fritz Stiedry and Prof. 
Rudolf Hartmann—who will be responsible 
for the 1954 productions. Their chief 
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Third Time 
Lucky 
by Eric Johns 

ERBERT Lom is the theatrical discovery 

of the year. Seventeen years ago, in 
his native Czechoslovakia, when a boy of 
eighteen, he wanted to act desperately—so 
desperately that he had visions of playing 
Lear in Prague by the time he was twenty. 
The dream never materialised because 
before he was out of his ‘teens he found 
himself in England. He gained valuable 
experience in repertory and touring com- 
panies, but London was always just beyond 
his reach. By way of compensation he 
became a major name in British films. His 
face was familiar to millions of screen fans, 
but though he earned a princely salary and 
enjoyed nation-wide adulation, he still 
yearned for success on the West End stage. 

A chance came his way in 1951 to play Dr. 
Larsen, a part he had already made famous 
on the screen, in a stage version of The 
Seventh Veil with Ann Todd at the Princes 
Theatre. Mr. Lom was favourably received 
by the critics, but the earlier film tended 
to kill public interest in the play, which only 
ran for 68 performances. The following 
year he appeared with Mai Zetterling at the 
Duke of York’s in The Trap, a gloomy 
Scandinavian drama adapted by Ashley 
Dukes from the original by Ferdinand 
Bruckner. After 14 performances the cur- 
tain fell for the last time and Mr. Lom 
went back into films. 

This year those twin kings of American 
musicals, Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein, decided the time had come to 
replace South Pacific, at Drury Lane, with 
yet another of their million dollar successes, 
The King and I. On _ Broadway Yul 
Brynner and Gertrude Lawrence created the 
parts of the King of Siam and Mrs. Anna 
Leonowens, the captivating young widow 
who went to his Court seventy years ago as 
governess to the royal children. Who 
would play the parts in London? Audi- 
tions were held and attended by names long 
famous on our musical comedy stage. 

The authors surprised both. the acting 
profession and the general public by 
choosing Valerie Hobson and Herbert Lom, 
two artists who meant far more to the 
screen than the stage. For all playgoers 
knew, neither of them could sing a note. 
For months they worked night and day 
with the authors and their singing masters 


Herbert Lom as the King of Siam 


and on the opening night at Drury Lane 
they both merited the faith that had been 
placed in them and scored a resounding 
success. 

Mr. Lom had never dreamt of West End 
stardom coming by way of a Drury Lane 
musical. He is not the sort of person who 
goes to musicals and knows little or noth- 
ing about them. He did happen to fall in 
love with Oklahoma!, the first Rodgers and 
Hammerstein show to bring good fortune to 
the Lane, which pé@ssibly helped to convert 
him to the idea of appearing in a musical 
play himself. 

The part of the King in The King and I 
is a plum which few actors could resist; 
though it is the central figure of a musical 
play, it is decidedly realistic and quite as 
convincing as any character in a straight 
play. Mr. Lom accepted it gratefully, but 
the idea of the music terrified him. Though 
he only has one number to sing and two or 
three shorter sequences, his part is deter- 
mined by the musical score. 

In the straight parts he played in the 
theatre he always enjoyed being his own 
master; if he wished to vary the tempo at 





any particular performance he was at liberty 
to do so, and could even go back and 
repeat a line or two if he felt so inclined. 
Now he has to work to music with a con- 
ductor beating time for him. He dreads 
the possibility of forgetting a line, if only 
for a moment, because the orchestra would 
sweep on and leave him in a predicament 
too terrifying to contemplate! 

On the other hand, being an actor suscep- 
tible to a mood created by music, he finds 
the musical background in certain scenes 
most helpful. When making films he has a 
portable gramophone in his dressing room 
and frequently plays records conducive to 
the atmosphere of the scene he is about to 
act before the cameras. Naturally, the lovely 
Richard Rodgers score of The King and I 
gives him all the inspiration he requires on 
the stage at the Lane. 

The King gives Mr. Lom a chance to 
prove beyond all doubt that he can play 
comedy; on the strength of his sinister 
screen réles, far too many have regarded 
him incapable of raising a laugh. The part 
fascinated him from the beginning, though 
he wondered why this powerful, yet 
curiously lovable despot proved a _ hero 
acceptable to the public. To some extent 
Mr. Lom thinks the answer lies in the fact 


that the King behaves as every man in the 
audience would like to if he had the chance! 

No musical piece had a stronger plot and 
Mr. Lom finds it most rewarding to play to 
an audience eager to catch every word of 
the dialogue. There was a time when no 
one took the spoken part of musical plays 
seriously; they were just insignificant links 
between one musical number and the next, 
providing tired business men with an 
opportunity for forty winks. 

The love scenes are another fascinating 
aspect of this play. The King and Anna are 
obviously attracted to each other, yet their 
sentiments are never put into words. Their 
love scenes are suggested rather than spoken, 
by subtle acting intensified by romantic 
music. They all but declare their passion 
for each other while Anna is giving her 
royal master a lesson in the polka. At first 
their steps falter; gradually they both gain. 
confidence and finally swirl across the stage 
in perfect unison. No words could express 
so much, so poetically, in so short a space 
of time. It is one of those memorable 
moments in the theatre when magic is in 
the air. No wonder Mr, Lom is the envy 
of every actor who goes to the Lane to see 
him enjoying every moment of his third 
time lucky break. 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO. LTD. 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone: Temple Bar 5568 











Regent: How do you do. So good of you to come at such short notice 


L to R: The Hon. Peter Northbrook (Richard Wattis), Elaine Dagenham (Vivien 
Leigh), the Grand Duke Charles, Prince Regent of Caypathia (Laurence Olivier), and 
Count Trigorinsky, Major-Domo to the Regent (Paul Hardwick). 


<The Sleeping Prince” 


ERENCE Rattigan’s delightful “ occasional fairy tale” which, but for Vivien Leigh’s 
illness, London would have seen most appropriately during the Coronation Season 


earlier this year, has opened to a brilliant success at the Phoenix Theatre. This is light- 

hearted entertainment, superbly acted by the cast, and presented in a magnificent setting 

by Roger Furse against a nostalgic Edwardian background. Laurence Olivier directs the 

play, which is presented by H. M. Tennent Ltd. and Laurence Olivier Productions Ltd. 
(Pictures by Angus McBean) 
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Regent: There! Now we are to our- 
selves 
His Royal Highness, The Grand 
Duke Charles, Prince Regent of 
Carpathia, in London for a brief 
visit to attend the Coronation in 
June 1911, has’ invited = an 
attractive young American chorus 
girl whom he saw in the “ Coco- 
nut Girl” at a West End theatre, 
to the Royal Suite of the 
Carpathian Legation. Elaine 
Dagenham (whose real name is 
Mary Morgan) arrives after the 
show, about 11.30 p.m., and 
before the Regent puts in an 
appearance’ discovers to her 
horror that she has let herself in 
for a private party for two. 


Below Regent But what has chiefly 
disturbed Sir Edward is the fact that 
these stupid Americans have protested 

Oh, some nonsense about political 
freedom, and democratic rights You 
know what children the Americans are 
in matters of this kind 


The party proves somewhat 
unromantic, for the Regent is 
soon engaged in lengthy telephone 
conversations on political matters, 
leaving Mary to her own devices. 
Nor is the Prince an attractive or 
gallant personality, particularly 
when he takes delight in belittling 
American diplomacy. 





Regent: It seems to be my duty to point out to your Majesty that it is only your right to information that I concede; 
not your right to give me orders. You have to wait another cighteen months for that, 
Another interruption comes with the arrival of the young King Nicholas of Carpathia (Jeremy 
Spenser), son of the Regent. The King is critical of his father’s ruthless handling of the 
political unrest in their country. Mary continues a disapproving spectator. 


; 


. 


Regent: What are words, where deeds can say so much Regent: Do you know what your hair reminds 
more? me of? Summer corn, kissed by the wind into 
enchantingly exciting furrows Your eyes 


The moment eventually comes when the Regent The Prince waxes lyrical and Mary, who 
turns his undivided attention to his charming has by now consumed a quantity of 
guest, who appears apprehensive. vodka and champagne, is unresisting. 
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The evening comes to a 
sudden end when Mary 
passes out and—with a 
beatific look on her face 
is carried by three astonished 
footmen into an adjoining 
bedroom. The Prince looks 
on disconsolate and the 
Major-Domo_ is_ decidedly 
worried. 


Peter Miss Dagenham—I_ must 
have a word with you, please 


Mary: Later. 


Next morning (Coronation 
Day), when Mary emerges 
she finds the reception chilly, 
for after the previous night’s 
episode the Regent has lost 
interest and had _— given 
instructions that she is to be 
hurried off the premises. 
Breakfast is laid for only 
one. But illogically enough 
Mary has by now fallen in 
love with her host and is 
not at all anxious to hasten 
away. 





Nicholas: 1 said I liked the way she looked when 
she was skating, that’s all. Is that such a strong 
basis for marriage? I mean what do I do in the 
summer? Anyway, I find her most unintelligent 
and snobbish 


The Regent, very much the stern father, 
takes his son to task for his lack of interest 
in the Princess Louisa of Styria. Mean- 
time Mary has been instrumental in helping 
the young King with an illicit political 
phone call and he is her sworn friend. 


Above right: Peter This is all I could find, I'm 
afraid. It belongs to a scullerymaid 


Mary It'll do very well 

Mary prepares to make an ignominious 

exit. She is still, of course, wearing the 
white evening dress of the night before. 


Grand Duchess: Just stand still, dear. Yes. That is 
very possible. We need this, too, of course, 
Fate suddenly intervenes in the shape of 
the Grand Duchess Charles, eccentric wife 
of the Regent and stepmother of the King 
(Martita Hunt). The Lady-in-Waiting com- 
plains of a chill and, having taken a liking 
to the young actress, the Grand Duchess 
insists that Mary should accompany her 
to the Coronation. (Right, Daphne Newton 
as the Baroness Brunheim, lady-in-waiting). 


egsaQ eta agbe eh 





Regent: 1 hereby invest you 
with the Royal Carpathian 
Order of Perseverance, 
Second Class 
The Regent is, of course, 

annoyed and embarras- 

sed by the turn of events 
and when the Grand 

Duchess insists that he 

should invest Mary with 

a Carpathian Order he is 
more than grudging in 

his manner. 


Grand Duchess: Go on, dear 
I want to get to the cross- 
examination So many holes 
in the evidence Such fun 

Back at the Legation 

after the Coronation 

ceremony, the Grand 


Duchess clings affection- 
ately to Mary, who is 
soon empanelled to read 
aloud the trial of Crip- 
pen, which appears to be 
Her Highness’s favourite 
English literature. 


Nicholas Should I not have 
said that’ My hand is not 
good? 


Mary: Well, yes, but it's a 
heck of a lot of money 
A little later Miss Dagen- 
ham is acting as chaper- 
one to the King and the 
ill - mannered Princess 
Louisa (Nicola Delman). 
But the encounter is far 
from successful and in 
the end the two young 
people come to blows. 








A. 
a. 


4bove: Peter: 1 need hardly tell Your Royal Highness 
that all possible steps will be taken to dissuade the 
more responsible journals from reporting the occur- 
rence 

The King had insisted that Mary should 

accompany him to the Coronation State Ball, 

an event which proved the highlight of his 

life. for Miss Dagenham had so far for- 

gotten herself as to bring him home on top 

of a London bus. 


Above right: Regent: You are flattering. Mary: Oh, 

no, darling. After all, middie thirties is still young 
Mary's oft-repeated contention that the 
Regent's life lacks love bears fruit and now 
it is his turn to fall hopelessly under her 
spell. Next morning the Prince makes 
elaborate arrangements for Miss Dagenham 

to accompany him back to Carpathia. 


Right Regent: Give me a kiss, Nicky Nicholas: 
ANOTHER kiss? Regent: Why not? Nicholas: One 
can overdo such things. Regent: Nonsense Fathers 
SHOULD kiss their sons 

The boy King is convinced that his father 

has taken leave of his senses when he 

demands an unprecedented show of affec- 
tion. The influence of the American chorus 
girl has taken root. But though she loves 
him, Mary makes her decision not to accom- 
pany the Regent on his journey home, 
though in their sad parting she vaguely 
promises to come to Carpathia after the 
run of her show. 


feed 
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Laurence Olivier as the Prince Regent and Vivien Leigh as: Mary Morgan (Elaine Dagenham). 
(Portraits by Angus McBean) 


Whispers from the Wings by Looker-on 


ERENCE Rattigan started to write The 

Sleeping Prince before he thought of a 
suitable actress to play the heroine of this 
“ occasional fairy tale.” He had a charming 
story mapped out concerning Elaine Dagen- 
ham, a small-part American actress appear- 
ing as Fifi in The Coconut Girl at the Gaiety 
in 1911, who caught the eye of the Regent 
of Carpathia, at that time in London for the 
coronation of George V. Suddenly it 
occurred to the author that Vivien Leigh 
would be ideal for his wide-eyed enchantress, 
whose love and affection maxes a new man 
of the sleeping Grand Duke from the 
Balkans. 

The Oliviers were eager to appear 
together in a comedy and when Ruttigan 
outlined his fanciful fairy tale they were 
so enthusiastic that he finished the script 
with Vivien Leigh in mind as the pretty 
little Gaiety Girl and Laurence Olivier as 
the guttural Grand Duke. 

It meant that Miss Leigh would have to 
play yet another American rdle, after 
Sabina in The Skin Of Our Teeth and 
Blanche du, Bois in A Streetcar Named 
Desire. But Elaine Dagenham was different 
from either of the others; her real name 
turned out to be Mary Morgan and she 
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came from Milwaukee, which meant that 
she talked a different American from that 
of Blanche, who lived in the Deep South. 
At first it was thought Alfred Lunt would 
direct the play, but other commitments 
crowded in and left him with insufficient 
time to do it before he.returned to America 
after the run of Quadrille. But he insisted 
upon giving Miss Leigh some valuable and 
intensive coaching in a genuine Milwaukee 
accent. He claims to be an expert on that 
particular brand of American, as he was 
born in Milwaukee himself. 

Lest the public might not welcome Miss 
Leigh in yet another American part, the 
Oliviers discussed with the author the possi- 
pility of making the fascinating little blonde 
from the Edwardian Gaiety an _ English 
instead of an American girl. But it was 
easier said than done. It was essential to 
the plot that the Balkan Grand Duke should 
become infatuated with an American actress, 
who voiced the political opinions of the 
United States of 40 years ago. So Elaine 
remained an American and the first night 
audience gave Vivien Leigh the most 
enthusiastic welcome of her career. It 
mattered not to them whether she came 
from Milwaukee or Midlothian. 





All that mattered was that Rattigan had 
provided her with a diverting vehicle for 
her unique talents as an actress. She had 
to eat supper alone, with a mounting sense 
of boredom, while her royal admirer trans- 
acted foreign affairs on the telephone; she 
had to sing and dance a little routine from 
The Coconut Girl and she had to fall in 
love with the Grand Duke deeply enough to 
want to eat him. What more could any 
actress's public want? 

In various parts of the world the Oliviers 
have appeared in quite a few plays together 

Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Richard III, 
The School For Scandal, The Skin Of Our 
Teeth, Antigone, Caesar and Cleopatra and 
Antony and Cleopatra. One wonders if there 
might be some disadvantage in a leading 
lady having her husband for a leading man 

despite the legendary partnerships of the 
Kendals, the Cassons and the Lunts. 

Miss Leigh frankly admits Laurence 
Olivier to be her favourite leading man and 
their husband-and-wife relationship has 
been nothing but beneficial to their profes- 
sional partnership in the theatre. By know- 
ing each other so intimately in private life 
they are bound together by a mutual under- 
standing that enables them to communicate 
ideas to each other on the stage without so 


much as a suggestion of sign language. 

They naturally discuss the play after each 
performance, if only for a few minutes, and 
are thus in a position to experiment with 
new inflexions or different bits of stage 
business. These subtleties may hardly be 
noticed by the audience, but they help to 
give the production that finish and polish 
for which the Oliviers have become famous 
and though the play may run for months 
and months, as invariably happens in the 
case of an Olivier success, their constant 
fresh approach to their parts keeps boredom 
at bay and makes each performance some- 
thing of a gay adventure. 

Few members of the audence realise that 
it took days to perfect the scene in which 
Elaine Dagenhem eats her caviare in bored 
silence while the Grand Duke talks inces- 
sartly on the telephone. The Oliviers now 
time it to a split second; she makes every 
movement to key words in his lines, just as 
a ballet dancer uses certain notes in the 
musical score as cues to guide her in tracing 
the choreographer’s pattern. Perhaps only 
a husband and wife would have had the 
patience and endurance to rehearse that 
scene as frequently as the Oliviers did 
often at home, long after rehearsals were 
over at the theatre. 
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« Trial and 
Error ”’ 
at the Vaudeville 


@ Scenes from the amusing new 

comedy by Kenneth Horne, 
presented at the Vaudeville by 
E. P. Clift with Linnit and Dunfee 
Ltd. The play is directed by Roy 
Rich and the attractive setting is 
by Richard Lake. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Above left: Claud and Andrea, 
who are on their honeymoon in a 
house borrowed from a_ friend, 
somewhere on the Sussex coast. 
It is a Monday evening in Septem- 
ber. Claud gets a shock when in 
the most casual way Andrea lets 
fall the startling fact that she was 
tried and acquitted at the Old 
Bailey for the alleged murder of 
her former husband, who was lest 
overboard at sea. (Naunton 
Wayne and Constance Cummings) 


Left: Mrs. O'Connor (Nan 
Munro), the resident housekeeper, 
is startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of Dudley Nightshade (Derek 
Farr), who asks for Andrea. 








Dudley is none other 
than Andrea’s first hus- 
band who was lost at sea. 
He is a slick gentleman 
who has” spent some 
months in prison, after 
being rescued. Claud, 
whose solid respectability 
it was that attracted 
Andrea, is stunned by the 
turn of events. The 
honeymoon is off and no 
amount of argument 
seems to solve the prob- 
lem as to who is the 
legal husband. 


Below right: Andrea’s 
eccentric Aunt Gertrude 
(Nora Nicholson) arrives 
with home-made hearing 
aid and cricket bat to act 
as chaperone in the deli- 
cate situation. Claud and 
Andrea have a moment 
of reconciliation, though 
Claud is haunted by the 
growing fear that Andrea 
may indeed have attemp- 
ted to murder the insup- 
portable Dudley. 


Below: The Press (Patri- 
cia Heneghan and Brian 
Smith, /eft) take a hand. 
By now relations are 
strained to breaking point 
between Claud and Dud- 
ley; the latter having 
demanded ten thousand 
pounds in return’ for 
divorcing Andrea. 
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Echoes from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent 


Charles Boyer and Mary 
Martin in ‘Kind Sir,”’ 
the Norman’ Krasna 
comedy with scenery 
designed by Jo 
Mielziner and costumes 
by Main Bocher. Joshua 
Logan presents and 
directs the play. 


(Picture by Slim Aarons) 


HE past month on Broadway saw a 

whole string of promising hits brought 
in—promising, that is, on paper—for the 
usual percentage of more disappointments 
than delights have already been entered in 
the record. 

The most promising from a sheer enter- 
tainment point of view—just look at the 
set-up: Mary Martin and Charles Boyer in 
a new comedy by Norman Krasna, Kind Sir, 
produced and directed by Joshua Logan 
turned out to be the most dismal. The over- 
whelming extravagance of the production 
an all-name cast of featured players in bit 
parts they would ordinarily never consider 
a living room setting by Jo Mielziner, the 
likes of which for opulence has yet to be 
seen—and gown after gown designed by 
Main Bocher for Miss Martin in what must 
be the fashion show of the year—all con- 
tributed to the embarrassment of the even- 
ing. Such a colossal waste of talent and 
money—delusions of grandeur on everyone's 
part—for the most trivial of comedies 
imaginable. A famous actress is starved for 
love. Her sister introduces her to a retired 
banker, currently planning on becoming a 
member of the State Department. He says 


Mawby Green 


he is married. They have an affair anyway. 
She discovers he has no marital ties, only 
uses this as a ruse to avoid matrimony. Her 
revenge is planned. It backfires with his 
proposal. Clinch. There is nothing more 
to it except interminable talk which Mr. 
Logan, as director, tries to cover up by 
having his principals play musical chairs all 
evening—going from one conversational 
group to another, to converse, of course. 
Mr. Logan also, as in all his comedies, likes 
to have his actors pause longer than neces- 
sary after each laugh line in order to wring 
the last giggle out of it and whereas some 
may have been excavated during the road 
tryout, in New York his company just waits 
and waits, while looking arch, for the slight- 
est titer from the balcony, which, unhappily, 
is hardly ever forthcoming. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Boyer is 
reduced to playing his movie characterisa- 
tion of the charm man and Miss Martin, in 
her first non-singing role, relies on her talent 
for combining sophistication and warmth. 
Both their efforts were appreciated by the 
press, but this observer, as one of Miss 
Martin’s most ardent fans, must reluctantly 


(Continued on page 29) 





Moon is Blue” —;,7°.°...:. 


Left: The opening scene on the 
observation tower of the Empire 
State Building, New York City. 
Donald Graham, a young archi- 
tect, meets by chance Patty 
O'Neill, a wide-eyed, innocent 
and outspoken young lady, who 
earns a precarious living on 
television. The young man seems 
stolid and uninteresting but 
eventually persuades Patty to 
return with him to his bachelor 
flat after she has convinced her- 
self that his intentions are strictly 
honourable. 
(Biff McGuire and Diana Lynn.) 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Below: Back in the appartment 
on East 49th Street an hour later 
Patty is quickly at home and is 
soon plying Donald with a num- 
ber of leading questions about 
his life and profession. It is 
obvious that he finds the girl 
extraordinary but on this parti- 
cular evening he is seeking solace 
after a quarrel with his girl friend 
who lives upstairs. 





Scenes from the successful American comedy by F. Hugh Herbert, presented by Jack 
Hylton and directed by the author, with settings and lighting by Stewart Chaney 





Patty begins to weave her spell as she and A complication arises in the shape of David 
Donald pore over the plans of a dream house. Slater (Robert Flemyng), the hard drinking, 
For all her apparent naivety it is obvious that — easy-living Englishman upstairs, whose visit 
Miss O'Neill is looking for a husband, and, arises out of the quarrel between Donald and 
after her thinly disguised probing, it would his daughter. He, too, quickly finds Patty’s 

appear that Mr. Graham fills the bill. embarrassing child-likeness quite irresistible. 





Patty has further 
endeared herself by 
proving an excel- 
lent cook and as 
the evening wears 
on she becomes 
thoroughly at 
home. To the 
intense annoyance 
of Donald. Mr. 
Slater also cannot 
tear himself away. 
Patty arouses the 
quixotic in the 
sophisticated Eng- 
lishman and before 
he knows where he 
is he has offered 
her a small fortune 
of $600 “with no 
strings attached.” 
Miss O'Neill 
blithely accepts 
this manna from 
heaven. 





Disaster overtakes the well-inten- 
tioned young architect when Patty’s 
irate and hard-hitting Irish police- 
man father arrives on the scene and 
administers a knock-out blow in 
defence of his daughter’s virtue, 
which as far as the staid young 
architect was concerned was cer- 
tainly not in jeopardy. 


Some hours later 
Patty returns to the 
apartment and hav- 
ing turned down 
Mr. Slater’s  sur- 
prising offer of 
marriage. also 
returns the money. 
Donald, who not 
so long ago caught 
his two guests kiss- 
ing each other, is 
more than ever 
convinced that 
something 
decidedly not ethi- 
cal is going on 
between them. 
After Mr. Slater’s 
departure a_ fierce 
argument ensues, 
and it would seem 
that the course of 
true love will not 
run smooth. 


The final scene on 
the observation 
tower the following 
afternoon. Neither 
Donald or Patty 
could sustain the 
quarrel and they 
gravitate to this 
rendezvous, where 
they are happily 
reunited. 





Kchoes from Broadway (Contd.) 

report her personality is not as radiant as in 
musicals and her technique of comedy 
glimmers rather than glitters. This conclu- 
sion struck us forcibly when during the lull 
of the performance we recalled the way 
Gertrude Lawrence, when trapped in similar 
dubious comedies, managed with every bit 
of “ theatre” she possessed to turn each and 
every one into an exhilaratingly enchanted 
evening. 

However, Kind Sir is a commercial success 
with a $600,000 advance sale registered 
before the opening for its limited engage- 
ment through May, but in all probability 
Miss Martin is spending her spare time in 
her dressing room brightly reprising, “ I’m 
Gonna Wash That Show Right Outa My 
Hair.” 

Sharing honours in the unfunny comedy 
category is F. Hugh Herbert’s A Girl Can 
Tell. The author of The Moon Is Blue, who 
at times in that bit of naughty nonsense 
succeeded in getting as many as three good 
laughs out of one sentence now has diffi- 
culty in seducing one decent snicker out of a 
scene in A Girl Can Tell, although he is still 
writing about the technically pure virgin, 
this time offering her five men to kiss and 
choose from. 

Slightly better, but not by much, is Late 
Love by Rosemary Casey, an amateur 
society’s dream play of a fashionable por- 
trait painter—female—who comes to do a 
famous author and proceeds to play Miss 
Fix-It for his daughter and mother who are 
under the domination of this stuffed shirt. 
Waltzing through the réle of everybody- 
must-fall-in-love-with-me-on-sight is Arlene 
Francis, the now popular television person- 
ality, and her presence in the cast is keeping 
the play alive. 

Considerably brighter is The Solid Gold 
Cadillac, a satire on big business by Howard 
Teichmann and George S. Kaufman, starring 
our one true love, Josephine Hull. Mary 
Martin may be adored, Katharine Cornell 
\,orshipped, Shirley Booth beloved, but they 
are just infatuations, for Miss Hult is the 
all-time Valentine with a place in theatre- 
goers’ affections reserved only for their 
warmest, fondest and funniest recollections. 


Tiny top-shaped Miss Hull, all but tottering 


on her dainty pins, takes every outrageous 
predicament an author can foist on her with 
the utmost sincerity and tilts his lines—any 
line—into dizzy comedy. She unwinds on 
stage a crazy, wistful magic that keeps spin- 
ning in your head for days after. Her 
appeal is unique and universal and it is safe 


to say she is one American treasure that 
cannot be duplicated. An escapist from 
Harvey and Arsenic And Old Lace, in The 
Solid Gold Cadillac Miss Hull is an ageing 
actress holding ten shares of General Pro- 
ducts’ stock, making her first appearance at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting, where she 
drops so many embarrassing questions that 
the officers-elect put her on the payroll to 
secure her silence. The complications arising 
from her newly-made rdéle in “ stockholder 
relations ” move in many directions, almost 
as if the authors were improvising on the 
theme, but sufficient for all is that curtain 
time sees her as Vice-President, Secretary 
and Treasurer of this largest corporation in 
the world. 

The notices for The Solid Gold Cadillac, 
not all flashy, reflect the bumpy ride of the 
script but it is difficult to remain bearish for 
long at a play which contains such lines as, 
‘“* Shakespeare is so tiring; you never get to 
sit down unless you're a King,” particularly 
when Miss Hull is delivering them with all 
her sweet and whacky innocence. 

The big, resounding hit with unanimous 
praise from the reviewers is The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, John Patrick’s adapta- 
tion of Vern Sneider’s novel, which Maurice 
Evans is presenting. To describe the form 
of this play, which tells the story of the 
American occupation of Okinawa, and 
specifically how a bumbling American 
Captain, with heart, lets the people of 
Tobiki village build a teahouse for their one 
geisha girl with materials provided by ‘the 
U.S. army calling for a pentagon shaped 
school house, requires a second Polonius 
because you come out with something like a 
satirical farce comedy fantasy with wrestling 
match, solo dance and incidental music. 
Surprisingly enough, for this observer, it is 
this complicated structure which proves the 
most stimulating and successful element 
about the production, the contents being 
rather familiar and repetitious with the 
charac¢‘erisations awkwardly flat and one- 
dimensional. But then again we had our 
reservations with South Pacific and Mister 
Roberts, both of which Teahouse resembles. 
However, there is one pure delight in David 
Wayne’s playing of the faithful interpreter, 
Sakini. His is an unequalled capacity for 
portraying fey characters, which the cinema 
to date has been unable to capture. 

A performance, too, is the bright spot of 
the Theatre Guild’s The Trip To Bountiful 
by Horton Foote. Lillian Gish, who has 
never let a production down, is now giving 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Clemens Holzmeister set for “‘Don Giovanni.”’ 


The Salzburg Festivals by Alfred H Unger 


HE organisation of Theatre Festivals has, 

for many a Continental Town Council, 
become an obsession, though a pleasant one. 
Only a few of them, however, have the 
world-wide reputation of the Salzburg 
Festivals. Each year in August Salzburg is 
the undisputed Capital of Austria, where 
people from all over the globe meet in a 
truly international atmosphere, hoping to 
find some outstanding performances and at 
the same time to enjoy the gossip of the 
theatrical centres of the world. 

It all started when, soon after the first 
World War, Max Reinhardt, the great 
magician of the theatre, and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, the poet, and_ Richard 
Strauss, librettist, walked through the 
romantic streets of Mozart's birthplace, 
Salzburg, with its enchanting Austrian 
baroque churches, palaces, chateaux and 
Italian roof tops. 

Suddenly Reinhardt, in view of the Dom- 
platz (the square in front of the Salzburg 
Cathedral) exclaimed: “ What scenery for a 
religious play!” It was just the reaction 
Hofmannsthal had hoped for. He reminded 
Reinhardt of his Everyman, a play Hof- 
mannsthal had written a few years earlier. 

Reinhardt did not hesitate, and on 22nd 
August 1920 came the memorable first night. 
The Salzburg Festivals were born. Of 
course, one play does not make a Festival, 
and nothing was more obvious in this lovely 
town, where every stone reminds one of 
Mozart, than to make it a yearly rendez- 
vous for Mozart-lovers, and to add every 


year the world premiére of a new opera 
written by a contemporary composer. It 
was appropriate, too, to include some out- 
standing concerts and, in order to make the 
Festivals palatable to lovers of classical 
drama, to produce one of Shakespeare's 
plays, and, to meet all tastes, not, of course, 
forgetting the ballet. 

The production of Everyman, however, 
was and still is the centrepiece of the Festi- 
vals. This august fifteen century morality 
play, based on an old Hebrew parable of 
the Death of the Rich Man, which made its 
way from England via Holland to Germany 
and which was retold by Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, was given a most powerful 
interpretation by Max Reinhardt a genera- 
tion ago, and leaves a deep impression even 
now under Ernst Lothar’s direction. Lothar 
is a faithful disciple of his master Reinhardt, 
and has kept as closely as possible to the 
original production, retouching and revising 
where the new cast demanded it. The 
cathedral with its huge figures of saints is 
used as background. The sound of the 
organ, the boom of the chimes and voices 
coming from the roof top of the cathedral, 
even from as high up as the fortress, which 
towers over the city like the castle over 
Edinburgh; the haunting voices, calling 
“E-v-e-r-y-m-a-n . . . "; these produce a 
truly stirring effect. Will Quadflieg, with his 
imaginative and impressive performance in 
the title part, deserves special praise. The 
audience was obviously moved. There was 
no applause, only silence of a church service. 





There were three productions of Mozart 
operas this year: the tragi-comedy Don 
Giovanni; the artistic, ironical love-idyll, 
Cosi Fan Tutte, and the realist comedy of 
Beaumarchais, The Marriage of Figaro, with 
its criticism of social conditions which, 
according to a saying by Napoleon, was 
“the revolution on its way.” 

Of these three productions Don Giovanni 
was perhaps the most remarkable, though 
from the purely musical aspect it gave rise 
to some controversy referred to later. 

The performance took place in the large 
square of the Felsenreitschule on a huge 
Shakespearean stage, which is about three 
times as wide as the stately stage at Covent 
Garden. On this curtainless podium all the 
different sets of the opera were built in 
juxtaposition, thus permitting a flow of 
action uninterrupted by curtains. The cast 
could hardly have been a more magnificent 
one, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Donna 
Elvira and Erna Berger as Zerlina, both 
well-known to London operagoers. But the 
surprise of the evening was the Italian bari- 
tone Cesare Siepi who in appearance, voice 
and acting, was the most brilliant Don 
Giovanni seen and heard in recent years. 
This sparkling, high-spirited singer was in 
danger of leaving the orchestra behind— 
since the conductor seemed to have 
Beethoven in mind rather than Mozart, 
though this, on the other hand, gave the 
dramatic parts of the score greater signifi- 
cance. The conductor was no less a man 
than Wilhelm Furtwangler, considered in 
Germany one of the greatest interpreters 
of Beethoven, and perhaps the most cele- 
brated German conductor. Criticisms were 
heard as to whether the Furtwingler inter- 
pretation of Don Giovanni did justice to the 
spirit of Mozart. One critic, Dr. Reich, who 
had said in his review rather cautiously that 
the Mozartian serenity had to give way at 
times to a tenser reading, “ dared” to write 
a few days later about Cosi Fan Tutte, con- 
ducted by a younger maestro, Karl Boehm, 
that it was “the most beautiful Mozart 
production he had ever heard in Salzburg.” 
This seems to have annoyed the much 
revered Furtwiangler, and it is said that he 
expected steps to be taken to give him full 
satisfaction. So the editor of the newspaper 
was asked whether he would not publish a 
second review of Don Giovanni from 
another pen. The editor refused. But when 
it came to the first night of “ Furtwingler’s ” 
Figaro a different reviewer was commis- 
sioned. The incident was subsequently 
given much publicity. The Don Giovanni 


production was none-the-less one of the 
greatest achievements of the Festival. 

Besides the three Mozart operas ihere 
was a most distinguished Rosenkavalier pro- 
duction with Lisa della Casa, whom we have 
since seen and heard in Covent Garden as 
Arabella. A recording of this production 
(conducted by Clemens Krauss) was recently 
broadcast on the Third Programme. 

The classical drama chosen for this year’s 
Festival was Julius Caesar, the play with 
which Shakespeare (via France) conquered 
the continent, It was directed by Josef 
Gielen of the Viennese Burgtheater in the 
grandiose and somewhat pompous. style 
which has been so very successful in Vienna 
during recent years. A galaxy of star 
actors led by Ernst Deutsch (Mark 
Antony) and Werner Krauss (Julius Caesar) 
gave the performance its special significance. 
The Felsertreitschule, where it took place, 
was, with its genuine Shakespearean stage, 
an excellent background for this produc- 
tion, though it was fully exploited only in 


Ernst Deutsch 
as Mark Antony 
in 
“Julius Cesar’ 


the forum scene. The whole production 
was hampered a little by the struggle the 
actors had against the acoustic disadvan- 
tages of this enormous place. In order to 
make themselves fully understood they had 
to shout sometimes and to renounce the 
subtleties of the mime. There were never- 
theless some great performances; that of 
Werner Krauss for instance, who played 
Caesar as a demoniacal egotist—a god, who 
could not believe in other gods—and the 
most impressive interpretation of Mark 
Antony by Ernst Deutsch who, in the por- 
trayal of his grief over his dead friend, 
provided the highlight of the evening. 


Dr. Unger will conclude his article on the 1953 
Salzburg Festival in the January issue with a review of 
Gottfried von Einem's new opera, based on Kafka’'s 
novel, ‘‘ The Trial’’ (‘‘ Der Prozess’’) 
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Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 


the performance of a lifetime as an old lady, 
living with her son and pettily bickering 
with her daughter-in-law, while yearning to 
regain her lost dignity by returning to the 
farm where she was born. As a harried, 
nervous drudge in the first scenes, Miss Gish 
has no right to be so painfully authentic 
and her recapturing of an inner peace in her 
latter scenes are a joy to behold. The play 
itself, expanded from a one hour television 
script, still bears the original sketchiness. 

Performances again are the thing in Ladies 
of the Corridor by Dorothy Parker and 
Arnaud D’Usseau, the latter you may 
remember as co-author of Tomorrow The 
World and Deep Are The Roots. The 
problem he faces this time, aided by Miss 
Parker's biting wit, is the loneliness that 
befalls middle-aged widows, left with money, 
but nothing to do but go to the movies 
twice a day and haunt the lobbies of their 
hotels. Edna Best has won her best notices 
for her vivid enactment of a young grand- 
mother who falls in love for the first time 
with a young man very much her junior. 
So skilfully does she portray this woman's 
intelligence and keen self-knowledge, before 
love strikes, that her inability to cope with 
her romance is all the more pathetic. Betty 
Field has the ill-defined réle of a nice girl 
drinking her life away, apparently because 
she made the mistake of marrying a wealthy 
sadist, and the veteran actress, Frances Starr, 
in her segment of this Grand Hotel or 
Dinner At Eight type of play, subtly etches 
a terrifying performance of an_ invalid 
mother, obsessively devouring her middle- 
aged son’s life, refusing to let him leave her, 
going so far as to blackmail him with threats 
of revealing his supposed homosexuality. 
With such meaty acting rdéles, giving every- 
one in the cast a chance to shine, consider- 
able merit must be granted this consistently 
depressing drama, but ultimately you are 
left with the feeling that the valid and much 
explored subject of loneliness is more effec- 
tively treated subjectively these days. 

The sole British importation was Janet 
Green’s Murder Mistaken under the new 
title, Gently Does It, but it was only moder- 
ately well received being too derivative of 
other melodramas and much too languidly 
talky in the second act. Anthony Oliver 
received solid notices for his paranoic with 
the acquisitive instinct for wealthy wives and 
Brenda Bruce knows she will always be 
welcome here after her delightful perfor- 
mance of the ex-barmaid with a Scotsman’s 
appreciation for a penny. 








“Champagne on Tee”? at the Hippodrome 


@ Scenes from the new ice show which stars the clever British skater and ballet dancer, Belita. Above, left: 
Belita in the finale; centre, with her husband, Joel Riordan, heavily disguised as clowns, and right, with Richard 
Gray and Joel Riordan in the amusing sketch *“‘ I Certainly Do.”’ Below: The sparkling **‘ Wintertime "’ scene 
with singers Richard Gray and Mary Naylor (in sled) and below, Belita and the company in the brilliant finale. 
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HE claim to have been on the stage 

continuously for 75 years is unique, as 
far as we can trace in our archives. It can 
only happen when an actor or actress makes 
an extremely early first appearance and lives 
to a ripe old age. There have been cases of 
early appearances not followed up until 
maturity, and of course many artists have 
lived on in retirement; but to have been 
more or less continually engaged in the 
profession for 75 years is, we are sure, a 
record. 

It was at the Pavilion, Mile End—the 
Drury Lane of the East—that, on 26th 
December 1878, a little tot, not five years 
old until the next March, came skipping on 
to the stage with her companions singing: 

* Little Red Riding Hood’s out to play— 

Aren’t we having a lovely day! ” 

This is still a hazy memory out of the 
mists of the past in the mind of Ada Reeve 

-but nevertheless a true one, for the panto- 
mime of that year was Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

Her father, Charles Reeve, was a member 
of the stock company at the theatre, and 
she made annual appearances in the panto- 
mime there until she was handed over to 
the care of the famous Wright family for 
tuition. Thus it was that Ada Reeve’s first 
speaking part was with their company at 
the Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, in 1882, when 
she played the traditional Little Willie in 
East Lynne. 

From then on parts followed thick and 
fast, both in the provinces and back at the 
Pavilion, where she established herself as 
the principal child actress in all the famous 
melodramas. By 1886 Ada had discovered 


Ada Reeve 


A Tribute by 
Raymond Mander 
and Joe Mitchenson 


Left: Ada Reeve as she is to-day, and below: at the 
age of eighteen as Aladdin-—her first Principal Boy 
at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Birmingham, 1892. 


a talent for singing songs, and secured many 
engagements at the then flourishing East 
End music halls. It seems incredible to find 
her billed for a Christmas season at the 
Huddersfield Circus of Varieties that year as: 
Special and Expensive Engagement of | 
MISS ADA REEVE H 
The talented Serio-Comic and 
Characteristic Vocalist 


She herself tells us that the “ expensive 
engagement” was for 30/- a week! From 
then on she rubbed shoulders with those 
music hall artists whose names have become 
legend. To continue in this strain would 
read like her entry in “ Who’s Who in the 
Theatre”: enough to say that pantomime 
and music hall took up her time until 1894, 
when she turned her attention to musical 





comedy; though one must not forget her 
first appearance as a principal boy in 
Aladdin at the Prince of Wales, Birming- 
ham, in 1892, and a visit to America as a 
music hall star in 1893. 

It was George Edwardes who brought 
Ada to the West End to star in his newly in- 
vented style of entertainment called musical 
comedy. So at the Old Gaiety she was the 
original Bessie Brent in The Shop Girl. The 
following years brought Florodora, Kitty 
Grey, The Medal and the Maid, Butterflies, 
to name only a few of her successes of this 
era, with, of course, the inevitable principal 
boy each Christmas. 

Ada had, and still has, a love of travel. 
So to Australia she went on many occasions. 
South Africa and India too became fresh 
fields to be conquered. 

It was to a new generation of playgoers 
that she returned from Australia in 1935; 
also to find a new kind of entertainment— 
revue and cabaret—in vogue. Both these 
she tackled, but the greatest triumph was 
yet to come. On an April night in 1943 the 
audience at the Globe Theatre who had 
come to see Priestley’s They Came to a City 
welcomed back to London a little old lady. 
London audiences never forget. The 
younger playgoers must have wondered at 


this terrific reception, but after her long 
final speech as Mrs, Batley they knew why 
their parents and grandparents had wor- 
shipped Ada Reeve—and they too joined in 
a tumult the like of which is not often 
heard these days in London. 

Since then she has endeared herself to a 
new generation of play and film-goers. Such 
plays as The Shop at Sly Corner, Don't 
Listen, Ladies, and films like / Believe in 
You have done this. She laughed, a little 
ruefully we felt, when she told us that, 
coming out of a theatre recently on a first 
night, the usual horde of ‘teen-age auto- 
graph hunters ran after her screaming: “I 
believe in you! ” 

She still tackles each new job of work 
with the vigour of a woman half her age. 
Television and radio have, of course, 
become another medium for her to master. 
Only recently she sang one of her old songs 
on the air—much,to everyone’s delight and 
amazement—and we all hope it won't be 
long before she is again before the London 
footlights. Her one desire is to be working 
both on her 75th anniversary and on her 
80th birthday next 3rd March; and, know- 
ing the pluck, determination and zest of 
this wonderful artist, it won't be her fault 
if she isn't. 
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The Stars say— New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 


 ] ® interest was the advent of a fine new Brinn- 

Crowe x Cremine hilde — the American singer Margaret 

Ts Met Ghee: Goan Harshaw, and the performance of Hans 
aa Hotter, probably the greatest Wotan of this 

It removes make-up ¢ saan. Pee 
H i | Ea? Tigges e€ opening act o alkure suffered from 
quickly and easily ” Pgs as 4 first-night growing pains. Singers and 
FH} 1 orchestra seemed constrained, both music- 

‘/alb size—only 4/. | ally and dramatically, and Ramon Vinay, 
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“ Siegfried ” (Covent Garden) 
IEGFRIED- was somewhat laboured 
throughout, but Fritz Stiedry achieved 


| 


some beautiful playing—particularly from | 


the strings in the last act. Set Svanholm 
was the Siegfried, and it is probably his best 
Wagnerian réle. Although suffering from a 
severe cold he gave a remarkably good per- 


moving and displayed an unexpected depth 
of feeling, particularly in the final tragic 
moments. Marko Rothmuller’s Escamillo 
was vocally above reproach. F.S. 


| “ Nun’s Veiling ” (New Theatre, Bromley) 


formance, and his engaging personality and | 


excellent acting are a great asset. Margaret 


Harshaw as Briinnhilde fulfilled the promise | 
of Die Walkiire, and Hotter brought power | 
and a moving dignity to the Wanderer. 


There was some excellent singing in the 
smaller parts, notably Norman Walker's 
Fafner and Jean Watson’s Erda. Otakar 
Kraus sang Alberich to good effect and has 


largely conquered the vibrato which marred | 


his 1951 performances. Paul Kuen is a good 
mime, though he is apt to sacrifice music to 
acting. 
wilda Dobbs should make her Covent 
Garden debut as the Woodbird. The part 
is a difficult one, and her lower notes were 
inaudible to at least part of the audience. 
P.T. 
* Carmen ” (Covent Garden) 
HE theatrelover per se will have no fault 
to find with this exciting new produc- 
tion of Carmen: the inveterate operagoer 
may very well claim to have heard better 
vocal interpretations of the leading rdle. 

The combination of the gifts of producer 
Anthony Asquith, whose metier has been 
the film, and designer Wakhevitch, brought 
a vividness to the spectacle and vitality and 
reason to the movement which is rare on 
the opera stage—in this country at all 
events. The brilliance of the visual presen- 
tation seems also to have inspired conductor 
John Pritchard to a most colourful and 
urgent rendering of Bizet’s much-loved 
music. 

Nell Rankin was the Carmen, attractive 
and gipsy of mien but less full-blooded and 
passionate of voice, and Frances Yeend, the 
Micaela, never achieved the essential simpli- 
city of this character. James Johnston, on 
the other hand, was in fine voice and though 
his intepretation of Don José lacked vitality 
in the early scenes, later he was profoundly 


It was, perhaps, unfair that Matti- | 





HAT chiefly gets in the way of praise 

for Nun’s Veiling by Ben Travers is the 
memory of the author's delectable farces 
which made the Aldwych a house of fame 
years ago. 

Revolution threatens a Ruritanian state 
and a young Englishman is persuaded to 
take the Queen to England with him for her 
safety. Her Majesty crosses the frontier 
disguised as a nun, changes in Mr. Dexter's 
car and is taken by him to his bachelor 
home at Kew for secrecy. Opportunities 
for misunderstandings are many, especially 
as Her Majesty’s English is peculiar. Situa- 
tions and lines sometimes recall Rookery 
Nook, but they are not quite apt because 
here the lady is a queen and that makes a 
difference. It seemed we had a sentimental 
romance written as farce and played as 
comedy. Patricia Burke was amusing as the 
Queen and Michael Gwynn was quietly 
droll as Mr. Dexter. Michael Gover gave 
useful stiffening as a kind of Dictator and 
Noel Carey added an enjoyable touch of 
farce. Elwyn Brook-Jones brought added 
interest as the degenerate King in the third 
act. H.G.M. 


The Guildhall School of Music 
and Drama 
HILASTER, or Love Lies A-bleeding, 
Beaumont and Fletcher's first success, 
was produced by the Dramatic Class under 
the direction of John Holgate on 4th, Sth, 
6th and 7th November, bringing School per- 
formances to a total of 2,595. Considering 
the play’s lovely lines and many moments 
of poetic beauty and the excitement of many 
of its scenes, it is strange that over 150 years 
have elapsed since it was last played in 
London and our debt to the Guildhall for 
this revival is something out of the ordinary. 
The authors’ imagination was too diffuse 
to make recapitulation of the story possible 


here but they offer in the name part a 
(Continued on page 40) 





Write for Estimates 





FASHION HIRE LIMITED 


7 SHORTS GARDENS, WC2 
(near Cambridge Theatre) 


LADIES MODERN DRESSES FOR OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 


AVAILABLE FOR HIRE 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 
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THEATRE WORLD 
Yous ANNUAL bes 


Left: The cover 
jacket of 
Theatre World 
Annual No. 4 
features Paul 
Rogers and 
Claire Bloom in 
the Old Vic 
1953 production 
of “The 
Merchant of 
Venice.” 


Theatre World Annual, No. 4 by Frances 
Stephens (Rockliff, 18/- net). 

Once again the Annual records in pictures 
outstanding West End productions. The 
special Coronation Year productions are 
included with a review of the year and a full 
cast list of London plays. A special section 
is devoted to the Old Vic, and Opera and 
Ballet at Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells. 
With its full index the Theatre World Annual 
continues to be an invaluable book for all 
interested in the theatre. 


Alec Guinness by Kenneth Tynan (Rockliff, 
12/6 net). 

This delightful record in pictures of the 
career of England’s most interesting stage 
and film star is enlivened by the facile pen 
of Kenneth Tynan, most provocative of 
English critics. 


The French Theatre of Today by Harold 
Hobson (Harrap, 12/6 net). 

A well informed book on the contem- 
porary French theatre by one of our most 
reliable critics. Of recent years this country 
has seen an unequalled number of stage 
adaptations of French plays, and names like 
Sartre and Anouilh are as familiar here as 
across the Channel. Mr. Hobson discusses 
not only these well-known playwrights, but 


Books for Theatrelovers 


many others whose work is of great signifi- 
cance in French drama today. 


Theatre by Harold Hobson (Burke, 21/- net). 
This is published in The Pleasures of Life 
Series. Harold Hobson with an admirable 
economy supplies a symposium which 
creates perfectly the atmosphere of the very 
great pleasure of theatregoing. Leigh Hunt, 
Henry James, James Agate and Shaw are 
among the many quoted and there are a 
number of illustrations, many from delightful 
old theatre prints and in colour. 
Markova by Anton Dolin (W. 
17/6 net). 

Anton Dolin’s biography of the great Eng- 
lish ballerina is a human and absorbing story 
which brings to life Markova’s delightful 
personality and the romantic and often 
astonishing story of her rise to world fame 
since the days she was a frail little girl in 
North London. She joined the Diaghileff 
Ballet at the age of thirteen at a time when, 
following the death of her father, financial 
disaster had overtaken her family. Years of 
struggle lay ahead but never for a moment 
was there a doubt that the little Alicia would 
become one of the world’s great dancers. 
Many pictures adorn this entrancing book 
and the author pays tribute to the interest 
and help of Eric Johns, a long-time friend 
of Dolin and Markova, and who has been 
associated with THEATRE WorRLD for so many 
years. 


H. Allen, 


The Art of Noél Coward by Robert Greacen 
(Hand and Flower Press, 9/6 net). 

A study by a young poet and critic of the 
literary aspect of Noél Coward’s career 
drawn from the early days of the talented 
child actor to the brilliant man we know 
today as actor, song writer and playwright. 


The Noél Coward Song (Michael 
Joseph, 35/- net). 

An excellent companion to the above book 
is this magnificent volume containing the 
complete words and music in music-sheet 
size of fifty-one of Noél Coward’s most 
famous songs. Mr. Coward himself supplies 
a typically witty introduction together with 
notes relating to the history of the various 


Book 
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Sh Wig Roductin 904 


(LATE VIVIENNE WALKER) 


36 Nottingham Place, London W.1 
WELbeck 0149 
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FILM 
T.V. 
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FREE 














songs. There are illustrations by Gladys 
Calthrop who has been responsible for the 
décor of most of Mr. Coward’s stage pro- 
ductions and the magnificent frontispiece 
portrait in colour is by Clemence Dane. 


The Critic in the Theatre by Harold Downs 
(Pitman, 12/6 net). 

This is an invaluable addition to Pitman’s 
Theatre and Stage Series and a very fair 
appraisal of the significance and work of the 
critic. Mr. Downs, who has a_ profound 
knowledge of both the professional and 
amateur stage is well equipped to explore 
the thorny subject of the critic’s part in the 
theatre today. 


Off-Stage by Charles Landstone (Elek, 18/- 
net). 

Charles Landstone has a ripe experience 
of the theatre, having been General Mana- 
ger of the Bristol Old Vic and formerly 
associate Drama Director of the Arts 
Council. He is therefore eminently qualified 
to write the interesting story of State Aid 
to the drama from the early days of CEMA. 
There are some interesting off-stage pictures 
of theatre personalities, and the book is a 
valuable contribution to modern theatre 
history. 


The Actor’s Ways and Means by Michael 
Redgrave (Heinemann, 10/6 net). 

Michael Redgrave, one of our leading 
players, has added greatly in the last year 
or two to his stature as a great dramatic 
actor. The text of this book is that of the 
Rockefeller Foundation Lectures given by 
Mr. Redgrave at Bristol University during 
the 1952-53 session, and conveys to great 
purpose his approach to his art and his 
views on theatre-craft generally. 


The Oliviers by Felix 
Hamilton, 15/- net). 
This book has the distinction of being the 
first biography authorised by the Oliviers, 
who put at the author’s disposal all their 
private records and diaries. Most lavishly 
illustrated with personal pictures of the 
Oliviers since childhood and scenes from 
their plays and films, this is an intimate and 
colourful biography of two famous people 
whose popularity in the theatre grows with 
every year. 


Barker (Hamish 


Amateur Stage 


Guild of Amateur Drama Producers 

HE G.A.D.P. Production Course for amateurs com- 

menced very successfully on Sth November at the 
Stepney Institute, Myrdie Street, E.1. The proportion 
of students who have had previous experience of pro- 
duction is slightly higher than that of those making 
their first acquaintance with the producer's art and the 
mysteries of ** backstage *’ technique. Some have been 
nominated for the Course by their drama societies as 
future producers; this is an encouraging sign for the 
future of amateur drama and also of the Guild. One 
or two vacancies are still available on the Course. As 
previously stated, students may join the Course after 
its commencement, but early application is advisable 
for the few remaining vacancies, and should be made 
to the Publicity Secretary, 11 Kingswood Court, West 
End Lane, London, N.W.6. 

It may be of interest to add a word regarding the 
Stepney Institute, where the Course is taking place. 
The Principal of the Institute, Miss E. Ramsay, M.A., 
O.B.E., is a Vice-President of the Guild, and has 
always shown the most helpful interest in its activities. 
The Institute itself is a cultural centre; besides its three 
amateur drama groups there is an orchestral and a 
choral society, and a _ large classes in 
various arts and crafts. It also has the advantage of 
being easily accessible from the City area, only five 
minutes by bus from Aldgate. 

Other activities of the Guild continue to progress. 
A most interesting and amusing discussion was held 
on 12th November as part of the Guild programme of 
monthly lectures. This was entitled, ** Play Interpreta- 
tion Forum,’’ when amateur producers fired questions 
on play interpretation at a panel consisting of two 
playwrights, Mr. Joe Corrie and Mr. Norman Holland, 
and a professional play-reader Mr. Roy Stacey, the 
Editor of the Amateur Stage, was in the chair 

The next meeting will be a talk on ‘* Fluorescent 
Stage Lighting,”” by Mr. H. H. Ballin, of Thorn 
Electrical Industries Ltd. It will take place on 10th 
December at 7.30 p.m. in the Television Demonstration 
Theatre at Thorn Ltd., 233 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Visitors are always welcome to attend these meetings; 
previous notification to the Guild is unnecessary. 

The Winifred Akroyd Players are holding a Christmas 
Party for their Club members at their Christchurch 
Studio Theatre, 156a Albany Street, Regents Park, 
N.W.1, on Friday and Saturday, lith and 12th 
December, at 7.30 p.m., and Sunday 13th December 
at 5.30 p.m. The company will entertain their guests 
with an original revue-cum-pantomime, devised and 


arranged by Philip Remington with music by Harry 
Evans. 


number of 
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THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 


Telegrams: THEATRIDIO LONDON 














TURBINE VACUUM CLEANING OF 


THEATRE CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
SOFT FURNISHINGS & 
INTERIOR SURFACES 
BY 
THE ‘GREAT MET’ LTD 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 


Telephone SLOane 21/01-2-3 








NOW AVAILABLE 
The Brilliant New Comedy 


YOUR WORLD & MINE 
by Frank Harris 
‘An Evening Full of Laughs.” * 100% 
Entertainment.”’ 1 Simple Interior. 5m. 4f 
Professional and Amateur Enquiries :— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 











BOOK OF 42 LONDON THEATRES showing 
seating plans; 2/6 from ticket agents and book- 
shops or direct, 2d. extra postage unsealed. See front 
cover 
CTING TECHNIQUE and VOICE PRODUCTION. 
Enquiries invited tor private tuition in West End 


Studio. Write: Claire Pethick, L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M.. 
379 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 


OOKS—Catalogue No. 15 
books on the Theatre now available. Peter 
Dalwood, Bookseller, 56 Colston Street, Bristol 1 


ICTION AND SCRIPT READING classes under 

Miss Margaret Vines (late B.B.C. Repertory), every 
Wednesday 6.30 to 7.30 p.m. Ss. Prestons’ Stage 
Training School, 10/11 Gt. Newport Street, W.C.2. 


RAMATIC Socicties, 

Stage Production or 
Irving Street, Leicester 
3578. 


IGURE STUDIES of models all ages as an aid to 

figure sketching Details to major applicants 

BCM/PALLETTE, Dept. T.W., Mono House, London, 
W.C.1. 


New and Secondhand 


Managements or Authors can 
tryouts at Irving Theatre, 
Square, London. WHltchall 


1 


OR SALE-—Back numbers Playgoer. 
Theatre World, 
List on application 


Play Pictorial, 
Amateur Theatre (1902 to 1945). 
Box No. 484. 


OR SALE—4 bound volumes (88 monthly issues) of 
“Play Pictorial,” including 66 consecutive issues 
1923/28 Many of the copies are now exceedingly 
rare. Excellent condition. Offers. Campling, 6 Warley 
Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 


EAR YOURSELF. H.M.V. Private Records provide 

an invaluable service for professionals, students of 
singing, speech and instruments, etc Accompanist 
available. Studio with latest H.M.V. equipment 
Prices from 20/- Call H.M.V., 363 Oxford Street, 
W.1. MAYfair 1240. 


RODUCER available for Amateur Productions from 
January to April. London area 1S guineas per 
show Box No. 485. 


HEATRE WORLDS 1935-1938, all copies. 
OFFERS? Theatrical Supplies, 268 
Street, Sheffield 1. 


ANTED—THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. 1 
Offers to Mr. M. R. Tyler, 43 Avenue Mansions, 
Finchley Road, London, N.W.3. 


WHAT 
Rockingham 


Amateur ;|Stage (Conid.) 


The Southsea Actors will present The Merchant of 
Venice from 9%th-12th December at St. Peter’s Hall, 
Somers Road, Southsea. 


Dorothy Wright’s delightful play Cradle of Willow 
will be presented by the Halifax Thespiams on 2nd to 
12th December 


On the 26th November the Middlesbrough Little 
Theatre presented Charles Morgan's The River Line 
The play will run until Sth December. 


The Bradford Civic Playhouse will present Top of 
the Ladder by Tyrone Guthrie from Sth to 12th 
December. Later from 26th December to 2nd January 
The Northern Children’s Theatre will present The 
Passing Show by Robert Erskine. 


The Country Players are to present The Holly and 
The Ivy by Wynyard Browne at the Corn Exchange, 
Maidstone, on 17th, 18th and 19th December. Tickets 
from Stanley H. Walker, 216 Loose Road, Maidstone. 


The Independents are presenting Saints and Sinners, 
a new topical revue, by Cyril Manning, Maurice Hol- 
stock and E. Betty Roe, at the Irving Theatre, 
London, from Ist-6th December. 


The Eltham Little Theatre. For their second offering 
of the 1953-4 season, the Kerwin Players have chosen 
The Holly and The Ivy by Wynyard Browne. Perfor- 
mances will be on the 4th and Sth December. Produc- 
tion will be by Joy Fisher, 


The second production of Teddington Theatre Club, 
Come Live With Me, a comedy by Dorothy and Camp- 
bell Christie, will be produced by Chloe R. Crabbe on 
3rd-4th December at York House, Trickenham. 


The Tavistock Repertory Company presented Crime 
Passionel by Jean-Paul Sartre on 27th November at 
the Tower Theatre, Canonbury. There will be two 
further performances on 4th and Sth December at 7.30. 





Guildhall School (Contd) 


plausible study of a 


prince who tamely 
allowed an usurper to cheat him of his 
inheritance but went mad when he was told 
his protegé had cheated him of his love. 
Richard Bourne brought imaginative sensi- 
tivity, eloquence and graceful variety to his 
playing of this wonderful part, which con- 
tains genuine passion expressed in lyrical 
speech on dramatic occasions and is worth 
the attention of the best actors. John 
Gower’s bass voice and expressive eyes well 
served the rédle of the King. The comic 
possibilities in the part of Pharamond were 
stylishly exploited by Dennis Meadows. 
Edna Beasant showed herself very competent 
in the various moods of the basically 
vindictive Megra. 

The setting by Anthony Toller was very 
pleasant and served well. H.G.M. 


ANTED—PHOTOGRAPHS of Principals, or scenes 
from “The Pink Lady,”’ American musical 
comedy played at Globe Theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, 1912. Also any programmes, magazines, or 
newspaper articles concerning same. Write J. N. B. 
Hill, 939 Boyiston Street, Boston 15, Mass., U.S.A. 


ANTED URGENTLY—Theatre World Annual No. 


o In good to fair condition. State price. 
Box 486 








WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUCGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SINGING LESSONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
Dipioma at the end of two-year course 
Students accepted Jan, May, Sept 
APPLY SECRETARY 
CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
(FREmantle 2958) 





INTENT TO MURDER. 
Gripping Murder Thril 
ler. 3m. 3f. 1 set. 5/3 
HARVEY. The famous 
comedy success. 6m. 
6f. 2 sets. 5/3 
MANY HAPPY 
RETURNS. Family 
Comedy. 5m. 7f. | 
set. 5/3. 

THE THIRD VISITOR. 


now available for 


PLAYS 2 rrcm 


ADAM'S APPLE 
Brilliant Comedy. 8m 
3f.. 1 set. 5/3. 
NIGHT WAS OUR 
FRIEND. Tense drama 
4m. 3f. 1 set. 5/3. 
LAURA. First - class 
mystery drama. 5m. 
3f. | set. 5/3. 
BLACK CHIFFON. 

















FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 7 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


























Another of EVANS PLAYS 


A CRADLE OF 
WILLOW 
by Dorothy Wright 
7m 3f and supers 


The new Christmas play recently 
televised 


Complete new Lists now obtainable. 





Write to: 


Evans Bros, Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 











The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; E. Guy Pertwee; Abraham Sofaer; 
Margaret Halstan; Jack Lynn (of the Pasadena 
Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
FULL and/or PART-TIME TRAINING 
for CAREERS in the THEATRE 
Auditions by appointment: The Secretary 





25 Brunswick Rd., Hove, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
IN 6 WEEKS—OR 


R SLIM MONEY REFUNDED 


Revolutionary bath treatment nothing to 

take internally, no exercises, no rigorous 

dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert. and 
post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton 





| Office: i 


Comedy-thriller. 6m. Lesley Storm's brilliant 
and moving drama. 


2t. 2 sets. 4/3. 

QUEEN’ ELIZABETH 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 
SLEPT HERE. The A LADY MISLAID. 
smash - hit comedy. Delightful comedy 
7m. 6f. 1 set. 5/3. 3m. 4f. 1 set. 5/3. 

ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (9d. post tree) to: 
ENCLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 
75 Berwick Street, London W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 


THEATRE 


arts 
MAGAZINE 


COMPLETE SCRIPT OF A 
BROADWAY HIT IN EACH ISSUE 


THEATRE - TELEVISION - MUSIC 
RECORDS - RADIO - FILMS - BOOKS 
DANCE - PERSONALITIES - HUMOR 
Subscriptions £2.10.0 1 yr., £4.13.0 2 yrs., 
£6.12.6 3 years. 








Send orders to:- 


Wm. Dawson & Sons Ltd., Cannon House, 
Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 











PERI ee ooamentn: 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 
Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 


Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 





Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street, W1 

Opp. Royal Academy Music Baker St. & Regents Pk. Stns 

STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 
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PROWSE 


1s9 New Bond Street, W.1 
Telephone : HYDe Park 6000 
for 

LONDON THEATRES CAR HIRE 
ICE SHOW Self-drive or 
CE SHOWS ( hauffeur driven 
CONCERTS TRAVEL 
MUSIC AIR, LAND 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS SEA & ROAD 


OVER 100,000 RECORDS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 





